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PREJUDICE   AGAINST   THE   NEGRO. 

A  gifted  American  actor  has  conceived  a  professional 
scheme  which  promises  an  affluent  return  of  profit  and  reputa- 
tion. He  is  convinced  that,  under  certain  clearly-recognized  con- 
ditions, the  drama  of  "  Othello  "  may  be  made  popular  in  the 
southern  States.  He  sees  clearly,  of  course,  why  this  great  prod- 
uct of  the  master's  genius  has  been  "under  a  cloud,"  so  to 
speak,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  he  purposes  reveal- 
ing to  the  art-loving  people  of  that  section  the  beauties  of  a 
work  which  the  interpretative  power  of  the  greatest  actors  of  the 
past  has  never  made  tolerable  on  the  southern  stage. 

He  is  conscious  of  the  natural  difficulties  to  be  overcome; 
of  the  state  of  social  feeling  which  will  always  resent  the  intrusion 
of  the  African  on  the  histrionic  stage,  except  within  the  limited 
range  of  the  minstrel  show.  But- his  system  contemplates  an 
easy  solution  of  these  apparently  insuperable  difficulties.  He 
does  not  design  to  impart  a  less  pronounced  color  to  the  face  of 
Othello,  because  experience  has  taught  him  that  the  slightest 
tinge  of  creaminess  in  the  complexion  and  the  faintest  crinkle 
in  the  hair  would  leave  the  prejudice  against  his  hero's  race 
practically  unaffected.  He  simply  intends  to  "  improve  "  Shake- 
speare so  that  the  great  bard's  creations  may  be  made  generally 
acceptable  to  all  sections  of  our  free  and  enlightened  land. 

There  is  no  intention  willfully  to  misrepresent  Shakespeare 
or  to  distort  his  plain  meanings.  But  this  artist  has  reasoned 
himself  into  the  conviction  that  the  great  author's  hero  could 
not  have  been  a  Negro.  Therefore  all  the  prejudice  against  him 
on  that  ground  is  manifestly  unreasonable.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things,  he  must  have  been  the  representative  of  another  race, 
or  else  Brabantio's  friendship,  Desdemona's  love,  Cassio's  esteem, 
and  the  unstinted  admiration  of  Venice  would  all  be  impossible 
and  inconceivable.     Accordingly,  our  actor  holds,  Othello_must 
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may  have  more  liberty  and  less  wodk;  and  in  one  ho\is4  the 
master  and  mistress  invariably  dinjfat  a  restaurant  that/their 
servants  may  harJe  no  work  at  all/  In  any  case  thingsicannot 
remain  as  they  sJq  now.  For  goo<#  or  evil,  the  democra/c  wave 
is  flowing  over  sl\  the  social  gro*id,  inside  the  home  a#  well  as 
outside  in  publfc  life.  The  lastjltronghold  of  the  feuflal  spirit, 
domestic  service,  is  being  rapid|y  swept  away ;  and  tfe  present 
generation  will  live  to  see  tjfe  development  of 
changes  whidn  railroads,  chep>  manufactures,  com 
the  penny  rress,  and  a  mora  general  diffusion  of 
begun.  Miitresses  must  grJb  way,  for  the  maids 
domestic  service  must  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  alte 
of  things,  /if  not,  we  mas/all  live  in  apartments 
for  "  by  contract,  or  we  m|st  go  over  the  seas  an 
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democratic/   Mollies   and  Betties  with   the   gentle,    industrious, 
and  insidjfous  Chinese. 
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have  resembled  one  of  those  stately  Arab  chiefs  whose  portraits 
gleam  from  the  pages  of  "  Picturesque  Palestine." 

Our  southern  brethren  are  at  last  to  have  an  Othello  who 
cannot,  as  the  moral  circus  advertisements  say,  "  offend  the  most 
„_ fastidious."  Shakespeare,  carefully  modernized,,  will  become 
popular  once  more  in  the  sunny  South.  All  references  to  the 
blackness  of  Othello's  face  and  the  thickness  of  his  lips  are  to 
be  conscientiously  softened  down  into  less  objectionable  phrases, 
and  those  audiences  which  may  be  ethnologically  unenlightened 
are  to  have  their  sensitive  natures  soothed  by  some  such  prologue 
as  Bottom  proposed  for  the  sapient  actors  of  Athens :  "  Ladies, 
or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or  I  would  entreat  you,  not  to 
fear,  not  to  tremble:  my  life  for  yours.  If  you  think  I  come 
hither  as  a  'nigger,'  it  were  a  pity  of  my  life.  I  am  no  such 
thing.     I  am  an  Arab."     That  would  put  all  doubt  at  rest. 

The  only  thing  likely  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  this 
scheme  of  mingled  philanthropy  and  profit,  is  the  presence  of  that 
vast  amount  of  astute  Shakespearean  philosophy  which  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  of  Othello's  objectionable  ethnic  relationship. 
What  becomes  of  Prof.  D.  J.  Snider's  "  System  of  Shakespeare's 
Dramas  "  ?  It  is  quite  probable  that  Shakespeare,  could  he  be 
consulted,  would  offer  no  strenuous  objection  to  the  proposed 
change.  Having  been  an  actor  himself,  he  would  doubtless 
sympathize  with  the  despair  to  which  the  modern  representative 
of  his  profession  is  reduced  in  the  task  of  catering  to  the  present 
unreasonable  demand  for  dramatic  novelties.  As  there  is  not 
the  slightest  appreciable  trace  of  a  "  system "  in  any  of  his 
dramas,  and  as  the  social  prejudice  against  the  African  race  as 
such  is  something  which  in  his  day  and  generation  was  still  un- 
born, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Othello  might  be  re-made 
into  a  Chinaman  or  a  Choctaw  without  seriously  affecting  the 
motive  of  the  tragedy. 

Still,  when  a  man  has  constructed  a  "system  of  Shake- 
speare," and  has  announced  that  "Shakespeare  makes  race  an 
ethical  element  of  marriage,  as  important  as  chastity,"  and  that 
"  in  Europe  to-day  the  marriage  of  a  lord  and  a  servant  girl  col- 
lides with  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  whole  public,"  he  nat- 
urally has  the  same  kind  of  affection  for  that  system  which  Dr. 
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Sangrado  had  for  his,  and  any  attempt  to  upset  its  "  ethical " 
conclusions  by  substituting  an  Arabian  Othello  for  an  Ethiopian, 
will  be  apt  to  be  resented.  It  is  as  fundamentally  unethical 
to  marry  an  Arab  as  a  Negro.  It  will  be  much  wiser  for  our 
actor  frankly  to  retain  the  African  characteristics  of  his  hero, 
letting  it  be  understood  that  a  true  Shakespearean  system  em- 
ploys this  tragedy  as  an  "  awful  example  "  to  warn  those  who  are 
tempted  to  leap  over  the  ethical  fence  of  racial  distinctions. 

Once  outside  of  the  atmosphere  of  American  social  life,  it  is 
difficult  to  treat  the  spirit  of  color  caste  with  seriousness  or 
decent  respect.  Of  course  that  man  would  be  but  a  shallow 
ethnologist  who  should  maintain  that  the  terms  "  superior  "  and 
"inferior"  do  not  justly  mark  the  distinctions  between  races,  or 
who  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  certain  choice  characteris- 
tics of  civilization  are  confined  within  fairly  well-ascertained  racial 
limitations.  And  the  man  who  looks  with  disapproval  upon 
marriage  unions  between  the  members  of  a  progressive  race  like 
the  Caucasian,  and  the  members  of  a  conditionally  unimprovable 
race,  is  governed  by  principles  of  the  simplest  prudence,  to  say 
no  more.  The  difficulty  is  always  in  determining  this  question 
of  improvability.  The  Spanish  race  in  its  various  colonies  has 
seemed  to  stand  still  for  three  centuries,  yet  to  attribute  racial 
inferiority  to  the  countrymen  of  Cervantes  and  Loyola  would  be 
manifestly  unjust.  The  Negro  race  in  this  country  may  be  men- 
tally and  morally  both  inferior  and  unimprovable,  and  hence  it 
would  be  both  wise  and  ethical  for  our  stock  to  refuse  to  make 
with  it  a  mixture  of  blood.  But  the  average  American  knows 
nothing  and  cares  nothing  about  any  physiological  reasons  for 
declining  such  marriages.  In  truth,  the  race  question  does  not, 
with  us,  involve  this  marriaga  element  at  all.  Generally  speak- 
ing, nobody  wants  his  daughter  to  marry  a  Negro,  and  the  Negro 
is  not  anxious  to  seek  such  marriages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  matter  of  marriage  the  Negro  is  ridiculously  fastidious,  ac- 
cepting without  complaint  the  white  man's  classification  of  every 
shade  of  color,  even  the  slightest,  under  the  head  of  Negro,  and 
rigorously  claiming  for  his  own  race  every  possible  modification 
of  the  original  type.  There  are  plenty  of  octoroons  and  quad- 
roons who  might  easily  pass  for  members  of  the  white  race,  but 
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who  never  think  of  seeking  marriage  associations  outside  their 
mothers'  stock.  And  they  would  be  subjected  to  the  severe 
censure  of  the  black  race  if  they  did  so.  The  bugbear  of  "  misce- 
genation "  is  the  least  substantial  phantom  that  haunts  the  imagi- 
nation of  ignorant  people. 

The  cruel  wall  of  caste  which  has  been  relentlessly  built 
around  the  Negro  in  this  country,  was  not  created  by  the  fear  of 
racial  deterioration  on  the  part  of  the  Caucasian.  The  feeling 
from  which  it  sprang  is  so  inexplicable  as  almost  to  defy  any 
philosophical  analysis.  That  in  the  southern  States  slavery 
should  have  created  a  clearly-defined  color  caste,  was  reason- 
able and  natural.  That  among  a  people  generous  in  disposi- 
tion and  generally  religious  in  their  habits  of  mind  this  caste 
feeling  should  have  been  strengthened  by  every  argument  tend- 
ing to  show  the  Negro's  natural  inferiority  and  fitness  for  his 
servile  position,  was  equally  natural.  That  within  the  limits  of 
slave  territory  every  southern  gentleman  should  consider  the 
presence  of  mental  ability  in  an  individual  Negro  a  reflection 
upon  the  system  and  a  menace  to  its  continuance,  was  the  most 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  But  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that 
not  in  the  South  but  in  the  North  did  this  curious  feeling  of 
color  caste  first  have  its  rise.  The  southern  man  apparently 
denied  to  the  Negro  social  recognition,  not  primarily  because  he 
was  a  Negro,  but  because  he  was  a  slave.  The  northern  man  seems 
to  hate  the  Negro  primarily  on  account  of  his  color.  It  was  not 
the  sweet  child  of  the  sunny  South,  Eva,  who  felt  any  personal 
repugnance  to  Uncle  Tom  and  Topsy,  but  that  rigid  Puritan, 
Aunt  Ophelia,  whose  gorge  rose  at  the  sight  of  the  caresses 
given  by  the  white  child  to  the  slave.  That  in  the  North,  where 
slavery  has  been  so  long  extinct,  there  should  be  bitter  personal 
repugnance  to  the  black  man,  is  a  mystery  which  the  plummet 
of  philosophy  fails  to  sound.  Here  is  a  race  that  has  lived  with  us 
since  the  beginning  of  our  history.  Between  it  and  ourselves 
there  have  been  no  conflicts  or  animosities  leaving  their  inerad- 
icable scars  upon  the  national  feeling.  There  are  no  bitter  mem- 
ories such  as  disfigure  the  annals  of  alien  races  that  have  been 
forced  into  reluctant  companionship.  "With  all  his  faults,  the 
Negro  has  been  a  patient,  affectionate,  tractable  element  of  our 
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social  life.  And  yet  he  has  been  subjected  to  social  indignities 
that  have  no  parallel  in  history  outside  of  the  barbarous  caste  sys- 
tem of  India.  Socially  his  life  is  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  aggra- 
vating insults.  In  railway  cars,  steamboats,  hotels,  and  theaters  he 
is  treated,  in  large  sections  of  this  country,  as  if  he  were  tainted 
with  leprosy.  In  domestic  service,  the  filthiest  and  most  igno- 
rant Irish  or  German  servant  refuses  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  cleanest  and  most  respectable  Negro.  In  some  of  our 
hotels  the  wealthiest  Negro  in  the  land  could  not  purchase,  at 
any  price,  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  common  dining-room,  or 
of  occupying  one  of  the  sleeping  apartments.  Industrially  he  is 
practically  restricted  to  a  "  beggarly  account "  of  the  least  profita- 
ble and  most  menial  trades.  Those  labor  unions  which  complain 
so  bitterly  of  the  oppression  of  capital,  and  announce  Utopian 
principles  of  universal  brotherhood,  do  not  dare  to  cast  their 
mantle  of  protection  over  the  despised. and  neglected  laborer  with 
a  black  skin.  But  saddest  of  all  is  the  attitude  which  the  church 
has  held  toward  this  spirit  of  color  caste.  Ideally,  at  least,  the 
church  is  the  home  of  human  equality.  All  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men  are  supposed  to  meet  there  on  a  common  ground. 
And  while  we  constantly  depart  from  this  principle  in  practice, 
we  usually  try  to  cover  and  disguise  our  shortcomings  by  a  thin 
vail  of  self-exculpation.  We  may  not  want  the  poor  and  poorly- 
dressed  man  sitting  in  our  pews,  but  we  rarely  make  a  frank  con- 
fession of  the  fact.  Only  the  Negro  is  openly,  and  by  common 
consent,  excluded  from  the  broad  definition  of  Christian  equality. 
We  have  not  yet  accepted  Mr.  Nasby's  advice,  and  altered  our 
version  of  the  New  Testament  so  that  it  shall  read,  "  Suffer  the 
little  (white)  children  to  come  unto  me,"  but  it  would  be  quite 
consistent  for  us  to  do  so.  Some  years  ago  a  great  revival  was 
going  on  in  one  of  the  churches  of  my  own  city.  The  evangelist 
was  fervidly  inviting  all  kinds  of  people  to  come  to  the  "  anxious 
seat."  Crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  accepting  the 
invitation.  Tramps,  drunkards,  and  beggars  were  among  the 
number.  At  last  it  was  announced  to  the  church  officials  that  a 
Negro,  upon  one  of  the  back  seats,  was  "  under  conviction." 
Here  was  a  problem  of  serious  import.  The  officials  held  a  hur- 
ried and  anxious  consultation,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
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Negro  might  receive  the  benefit  of  salvation  in  an  inconspicuous 
pew.  This  case  might  fairly  be  termed  exceptional,  if  it  were 
not  true  that  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  denomina- 
tions in  the  land,  having  been  split  in  half  by  the  question  of 
slavery,  remains  in  that  condition  to-day,  solely  on  the  question 
of  color  caste. 

This  condition  of  things  would  cease  to  be  mysterious  if  it 
were  based  upon  recognized  physiological  reasons.  We  can  easily 
understand  Brabantio's  surprise  when  his  daughter  became  en- 
amored of  a  thick-lipped  African,  or  Aunt  Ophelia's  disgust  at 
seeing  Eva  hanging  about  the  neck  of  Uncle  Tom.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  question  the  good  Puritan's  conviction  that 
the  pure  Negro  is  "  an  acquired  taste."  But  we  entertain  the 
same  personal  and  social  repugnance  for  every  possible  modifica- 
tion of  the  Negro.  Even  when  the  bleaching  process  has  been 
so  thorough  that  no  external  indication  of  African  blood  remains ; 
even  when  the  individual  has  assumed  all  the  characteristics  of 
Caucasian  beauty  and  intelligence,  we  still  treat  him  as  a  social 
pariah.  Several  years  ago  there  was,  at  a  certain  school  in  Pitts- 
burgh, a  very  beautiful  and  intelligent  young  lady.  In  scholarship 
and  deportment  she  stood  for  a  year  at  the  head  of  the  school. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  somebody  told  the  principal  that  his 
favorite  pupil  had  lurking  in  her  veins  a  few  unsuspected  and 
undiscoverable  drops  of  African  blood.  She  was  turned  out  of 
the  doors  as  ignominiously  as  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  un- 
chastity  or  was  afflicted  with  some  infectious  disease. 

Tell  the  average  American  that  he  is  descended  from  Poca- 
hontas, that  his  blood  may  be  traced  to  Confucius,  or  that  his 
daughter  has  secretly  married  one  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  mythi- 
cal Indian  Mahatmas,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  flat- 
tered and  gratified.  You  stumble  over  no  "  ethical  principle  " ; 
you  encounter  no  fatal  racial  prejudice.  Tell  him  that  his  great- 
great-grandfather  was  probably  a  powerful  potentate  from  the 
Congo  or  the  Niger,  and  you  touch  the  acme  of  insult.  It  would 
be  safer  to  accuse  him  of  highway  robbery. 

But  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  this  color  caste  is  found 
in  the  complacent  assumption  of  the  average  American  that  it  is 
something  inherent  and  natural  in  the  human  mind,  and  is  there- 
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fore  universal.  Tell  such  a  person  that  it  is  the  Jesuit  of  social 
and  political  education,  and  he  will  smile  at  your  ignorance. 
Yet  when  such  an  American  steps  over  the  borders  of  his  own 
country  he  does  not  find  this  prejudice  shared  by  any  other 
nation.  The  Frenchman,  Englishman,  or  German  may  not  want 
his  daughter  to  marry  a  Negro,  but  in  no  part  of  Europe  do  you 
detect  the  presence  of  that  galling  system  of  social  discrimina- 
tion which  sot  exasperates  the  black  man  in  this  country.  All 
over  the  continent  of  Europe  you  find  the  Negro  living  in  the  best 
hotels,  traveling  in  first-class  coaches,  and  sitting  as  an  equal  on 
the  benches  of  the  great  scientific  and  art  schools.  You  find  no 
trace  of  this  prejudice  in  the  press  or  literature  of  Europe ;  you 
find  no  taint  of  it  in  its  social  life.  London  is  the  great  meeting- 
place  of  all  the  varied  races  of  the  world.  A  new  Peter  would 
find  there  the  representatives  of  more  peoples  than  listened  to 
the  many-tongued  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  All  colors 
"and  conditions  of  men  make  up  the  varied  web  and  woof  of  its 
marvelous  life.  Each  man's  condition  is  determined  by  his 
rank,  his  wealth,  his  social  position.  Social  caste  indeed  exists, 
of  the  most  rigid  type ;  but  it  is  never  based  on .  color,  hardly 
ever  upon  racial  distinctions.  It  may  be,  as  the  author  of  the 
"  System  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas  "  affirms,  that  the  marriage  of  a 
lord  and  a  servant  girl  "  collides  with  the  moral  consciousness  of  the 
whole  public";  but  a  man's  treatment  is  conditioned- upon  his 
wealth,  his  intelligence,  his  knowledge,  his  rank,  or  his^personal 
character,  never  upon  the  color  of  his  skin.  In  the  light  of  this 
fact  our  color  caste  seems  as  provincial  as  it  is  undeniably  absurd, 

cruel,  and  indefensible.  **.. 

John  Snyder 
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